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a strong cadre of leaders, may be forced 
to rely upon the existing bureaucracy. 
Moreover, the traditional Cambodian 
hatred of all things Vietnamese may 
prove a stronger motivating power than 
Hanoi’s ideology. But such matters are 
largely beyond the bounds of U.S. 
influence. 

South Viet Nam poses a more dif- 
ficult problem for U.S. policymakers. 
Implicit in the nature of the U.S. with- 
drawal at the time of the Paris Accords 
was the assumption that the U.S. could 
no longer guarantee the existence of a 
non-Communist government in Saigon, 
no matter how desirable that might be. 
Still there is a case for maintaining a rea- 
sonable amount of U.S. economic aid 
to South Viet Nam over the next sev- 
eral years because a very special rela- 
tionship exists between the two coun- 
tries. The temptation to cut off all 
military aid at once is strong. It would 
be better, however, to give Saigon some 
warning first and set a deadline. A year 
or 18 months should be enough. At that 
point the Saigon government should be 
as strong as it will ever be to resist fur- 
ther attacks. Thereafter, like the other 
countries of Indochina, it will have to 
rely largely on its own strength to main- 
tain its independence if its people want 
it. By then the U.S. would also have more 
than amply demonstrated to the world 
that it is not an unreliable ally, if it has 
not done so already. 

What about long-range U.S. aims in 
the area? Thirty years after the start of 
the Indochina War, in which nearly 
50,000 Americans died and the U.S. 
spent $150 billion, Washington today 
seems to have no coherent policy in In- 
dochina, and not very many options. 

D espite its recent brief reappear- 
ance, the “domino theory” is not 
a sensible base for U.S. policy; if 
taken seriously and literally, it 
might well mean sending U.S. troops 
back into Indochina sooner or later. The 
dominoes immediately adjoining Viet 
Nam may well fall to Communism if 
the present Saigon government collaps- 
es, though what kind of Communism, 
with what admixture of neutralism or 
nationalism, is far from clear. Strategi- 
cally, this would not matter very much 
to the U.S. The more remote dominoes 
that do matter — Malaysia, Indonesia, 
the Philippines — would probably not be 
seriously affected (see box page 14). As 
for China, which was once thought to 
be panting to expand into Southeast 
Asia, there is no evidence that it has 
the means or intention to do so in the 
near future. 

Almost certainly, a new balance of 
forces in Indochina will have to come 
about, with no military but some U.S. 
economic presence. The U.S. will have 
to find its own new, relatively minor role 
in the theater of its past failures and mis- 
judgments. Hard as it may seem to imag- 
ine now, it may even be able to share in 
the rebuilding. 
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THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 

Chart & Pointer Time Again at BAWS 

We have now in the Federal Government something we might call the “Bu- 
reau of Asian War, Southeast” — or BAWS. It goes on now like hud or the FPC re- 
sisting, right down to the desperate end, efforts to change it or end it. The Ford 
Administration seems overpowered by the momentum of the thing , a familiar con- 
dition of institutional Washington. It is a rule of thumb that any program that sur- 
vives ten years is permanent. Our longest war has taken on this characteristic. 

BAWS does not have a legal charter or a shiny new headquarters building along 
the Potomac. But scattered throughout the Government are thousands of men and 
women who depend on it for their livelihood. Other thousands who gave more 
than a decade of their most creative years to BAWS feel compelled to continue their 
search for vindication of their positions. 

■ 

Last week retired General William Westmoreland, who ran the massive com- 
bat over there more years than anyone, was back on the White House grounds bark- 
ing out his lament that Ford could not use “tactical air support” and “B-52 strikes” 
and “the mining of Haiphong Harbor.” He stood like a ramrod, his chiseled jaw 
working, his eyes flashing as if he once again heard 
the distant trumpet, asserting of his old antagonists: 

“The only language that Hanoi understands is the 
language of force.” 

Gerald Ford and Henry Kissinger have no more 
or less logic in their pleas for hundreds of milli ons 
of dollars for more ammunition than the Govern- 
ment ever did. Their public case rests on the anal- 
ysis of the Communist mind (the enemy will nego- 
tiate this time) and the long-range weather forecasts 
(the monsoons are coming). In truth, they simply 
cannot bring themselves to walk out of BAWS. 

All along the baws line folks are rallying as if 
some invisible flag had been raised at headquarters. 

There are the same old slogans, press releases and 
speeches about honoring commitments and about 
other nations losing faith in the United States if we 
do not plunge on. Secretary of Defense James Schle- 
singer last week was puffing his pipe and weighing 
“the dry season,” against “the wet season.” His com- 
puters were spinning out statistics about the per- 
centages of the land and the people controlled by 
the Communists. General George Brown, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, dispatched Major Gen- Westmoreland last week 
eral John R.D. Cleland on a new fact-finding mis- 
sion to the war area. Cleland roared off through the skies, and there were mem- 
ories of General Maxwell Taylor and Walt Rostow swooping down on Saigon for 
Kennedy. The exhilaration of new crisis was evident all through BAWS. 

Big colored maps unrolled in briefings from the Cabinet Room to Capitol Hill 
In the State Department they put up the coded progress reports by the hour. The 
old Southeast Asia hands walked with a little more pride among their mementos, 
which have never been put away, including a stuffed mongoose and a fine selection 
of tribal folk art. Suddenly there was a resurgence of the collapsible aluminum point- 
er, that riding crop of bureaucratic status. All up and down the ranks, the pointers 
were extended with sharp clicks, the desk officers and colonels whacking the charts 
authoritatively as they explained the fluid fronts, slapping their trouser legs to 
drive home salient points. 

Old fears were rekindled. Vice President Nelson Rockefeller on board his jet 
raised the specter of a “bloodbath” of a million people if South Viet Nam fell. Ap- 
parently that stems from the claim by Richard Nixon five years earlier that 1 Vi mil- 
lion Catholics who fled to the South would be killed if South Viet Nam fell. For- 
mer Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford did some research at the time and found a 
little more than half that many Catholics had fled South and about the same num- 
ber stayed in North Viet Nam and were not touched by the Communists. Further, 
the original contention that countless thousands had been slaughtered when North 
Viet Nam went Communist in 1954 could not be verified. 

One wonders, as BAWS clanks again, what it would be like if the President 
decided to end our part of those wars by just ending it, turned the full energy of 
the U.S. into a powerful appeal for all factions to stop the killing and devised a 
whole new program — “Rebuild Asia, Southeast,” or RAS — to use the millions for 
reconstruction and reconciliation. But that is not in the manual of the Old Boys 
at BAWS. 
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